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quisite medallions on the Riccardi palace at Firenze, and these can be 
practically proved to have been copied from bronze plaquettes reproducing 
antique gems, some of which were already in the Medici collection. This 
is but an instance, and throughout Northern Italy, even more than in 
Tuscany, we find many proofs of the custom, as on the portal of the Pa- 
lazzo Stanga of Cremona (now in Louvre), at the Certosa of Pavia, and at 
Brescia. Passing from the use of reproductions of the antique to the in- 
fluence of original plaquettes by artists of the xv century on contemporary 
monumental sculpture, it is often possible to prove this relationship. Thus, 
Maderno's plaquettes are imitated by the Rodari in various sculptures 
executed by them at Como. At Bergamo, in the Colleone chapel, we 
again find Maderno imitated ; at Cremona (Palazzo Stanga) the great 
Caradosso I'Antico, the school of Donatello and Melioli. What is more 
surprising, we find a repetition of this phenomenon in France, showing 
how early Italian models, in this portable shape, had found their way 
across the Alps. At St. Michel of Dijon (about 1500), at Orleans, and at 
Blois, we find imitations of Maderno ; while there are other instances at 
Pagny (Bourgogne) Arnay-le-Duc (Bourg.), Tours, Chartres, Gaillon, etc. 

A. L. Frothingham, Je. 



Histoire de l'Art Byzantin considere principalement dans les 
miniatures, par N. Kondakoff, professeur a l'Universite d'Odessa : 
edition francaise originale publiee par l'auteur, sur la traduction de 
M. Trawinski et precedee d'une Preface de M. A. Springer, profes- 
seur a l'Universite de Leipzig. [Bibliotheque internationale de 
l'Art, sous la direction de M. Eugene Mflntz.] Tome premier, ac- 
compagne' de 29 gravures ; 4to, pp. 202 : Paris, 1886, Librairie de 
l'Art, J. Rouam. 

That most neglected of all great historical developments of Christian 
art — the Byzantine — is treated by Professor Kondakoff in one of its most 
interesting phases, miniature-painting. In a carefully written and inter- 
esting introduction, Professor Anton Springer, the well-known art-critic 
of Leipzig, discusses the general character and bearings of Byzantine art, 
especially in its relations to early-Christian art and to the mediaeval art 
of the West. His standpoint is a happy mean between an ex-cathedra 
denial of any life and movement in Byzantine art and its apotheosis at 
the expense of autochthonous Western art. Starting with the uniformity 
of early-Christian art in East and West, Prof. Springer considers that 
Byzantine art, as a separate development, arose only when, in consequence 
of religious and political scission posterior to the rise of Islam, the West 
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separated itself completely from the East. So, instead of attributing cer- 
tain types to a Byzantine origin, he would derive them from the stock 
common to both East and West before the separation. Professor Springer 
is quite right in giving, as one of the causes of our ignorance of the true 
character of Byzantine art, the reason, that we are out of sympathy with 
it, and cannot understand it. A few words will show how he regards 
Professor Kondakoff's work. It presents the history of Byzantine minia- 
ture-painting in a new light, far more brilliant than had ever been con- 
ceived. The Russian author proves that " classic antiquity lived for a long 
period under Byzantine forms," and " refutes the preconceived opinions 
according to which Byzantine art was, in its very essence, invariable, stiff, 
corpse-like, and bore from its birth the marks of most abject decadence." 
Up to the close of the tenth century it preserved, intact, technical processes 
of great perfection, and followed models inherited from antiquity : " Byzan- 
tium, besides, derived from the Greeks and Romans the gift of represent- 
ing in a palpable way, by personifications, the most abstract conceptions." 
As Professor Springer adds, Byzantine art can be understood only when 
it is taken as the expositor of general civilization, of the religious senti- 
ment, of ecclesiastical education, and even of popular traditions. This 
never had been even attempted until the publication of this book. A 
strong contention, however, is made by the German writer in favor of nar- 
rowing the influence of Byzantine art in the West. For him there is no 
"Byzantine question." 

Turning now to Professor Kondakoff's work itself, we find & first chapter 
devoted to the historical role of miniatures in Byzantine art ; to the separa- 
tion, into groups, of the various types of illuminated manuscripts ; and to 
a general sketch of the history of this branch of art in the East. Its main 
importance lies in its continuity. While in mosaic-paintings, to cite works 
of monumental importance, there is a gap of many a century between the 
time of Justinian and that of Constantine Porphyrogenetos, in the illu- 
minated manuscripts we are able to follow every stage of artistic develop- 
ment, and even various contemporary schools. In this study the first step 
to be taken is classification. The great mistake, hitherto, has been that the 
miniatures have been taken as separate pictures, disconnected from the 
text they illustrate and from the group of works of which they form a 
part : this has prevented any true conception of the subject. This is devel- 
oped in the second chapter, on the historians of Byzantine miniature-paint- 
ing, in which are passed in review all writers who have during the last 
two centuries paid any attention to these works of art, among whom 
Agincourt and Labarte are the most prominent. This review makes the 
insufficiency of their work and their erroneous standpoints only too evident. 
The author says : " In my opinion the real method of studying Byzantine 
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miniatures is to take as a point of departure the idea that these miniatures 
are the very expression of the historical movement of Byzantine art," of 
which they form a special chapter. In them the " purely external, biblio- 
graphical and anecdotic interest must give way to the historical analysis 
of the inner sense of the manuscripts illustrated, which must, for this pur- 
pose, be classified in groups, according to the subjects which they represent. 
The intimate bonds that unite art to literature will then be evident, or, 
in other terms, the moral and theological ideals that inspired them both. 
. . . Many points of the intellectual life of the East, hardly noticed until 
now, will appear in a strong light, when the history of Christian art is 
written with as much scientific exactitude as that of classic art." 

Thus, important groups of manuscripts can be formed — the Old Testa- 
ments, Psalteries, Evangeliaria, Menologia, and Lives of Saints. This 
grouping explains many obscure facts better than a mere uncritical chrono- 
logical arrangement, for it was very customary, in miniature-painting, to 
copy early miniatures executed three or five hundred years before. By 
grouping together manuscripts of the same class, the original types and 
the gradual changes in them are more easily noted. 

M. Kondakoff makes this study of miniature-painting the basis of a 
scientific treatment of Byzantine art, its origin and development and its 
essential qualities. We shall wait until the rest of the author's work is 
before us before analyzing or criticising his views on the subject, and con- 
fine this notice to an examination of the material brought forward in the 
remaining chapters of this first volume. The third chapter treats of the 
earliest examples — those of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries: the Ca- 
lendar™ Filoealiano, the Milanese Iliad, the Vatican Vergil, the Viennese 
Genesis, the Cotton Bible, the Roll of Joshua, etc. These are not, properly, 
works of Byzantine art, but still they are executed by Greeks, and show 
classic influence. While in the Iliad we see Pompeian influence, the Vergil 
may justly be termed the prototype of Byzantine miniature-painting ; but 
most important of all, and the earliest instance of the illustrated Bible, is 
the Viennese Genesis, in which the naturalistic styles of the two manu- 
scripts just mentioned seem to be combined. It is not only from these 
precious originals that we may obtain knowledge of the art of this early 
period : in a manuscript of the poems of Nikandros, executed in the eleventh 
century, there are more than 40 beautifully executed illuminations copied 
from originals of the third or fourth century ; and this is but an instance 
of quite a common custom. In showing the interest of all these early 
works, M. Kondakoff seeks to demonstrate that they are the product of 
a school far more artistic and original than the contemporary school in 
the West which produced, for instance, the mosaics of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, at Borne. This school threw off the yoke of debased Roman art, 
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and linked itself to Hellenic traditions : it was a Renaissance of Greek 
art in Christian times, but, before the formation of a distinctively Christian 
art, the producer of original creations. The most obvious departure from 
classicism, in these early works, is a growing tendency to naturalism ; this 
naturalistic feeling of the art of the period immediately preceding the 
formation of truly Christian types is nowhere so clearly shown as in the 
miniatures. 

The middle of the fifth century saw the rise of a new art, eminently 
Christian, and iconographic instead of picturesque. It arose in Byzantion, 
and its finest remaining monuments are some of the mosaics of Ravenna. 
Here begins the Golden Age of Byzantine miniature-painting, and it ex- 
tends from the close of the fifth century to the time of the Iconoclasts. It 
is still represented by such works as the Viennese Dioskorides, the Rossano 
Gospels, the Syriac manuscript of Rabula, the Cosmos of the Vatican. 
Naturalism has vanished from these works, and we see — instead of the aim 
at general picturesqueness, at naturalness of pose and action — a desire to 
express character, individuality : but the technique is still that of antiquity. 
The moral and social change to which this artistic revolution corresponds 
is well characterized by the author, who pictures the contrast between the 
immorality that was a relic of paganism and the religious fervor that 
peopled the Theba'id, until the entire renovation of society on a truly 
Christian basis was accomplished. It is only in the Cosmas and the ms. of 
Rabula that we begin to find an interesting iconographic treatment of re- 
ligious subjects, while the symbolism of the early period is still in part 
retained : both these date from the sixth century, the former being the 
most important Byzantine illuminated manuscript, erroneously considered 
until now to be a ninth-century copy of a sixth-century original. In reality, 
it is a most characteristic expression of the art of the time of Justinian. 
It is a work of breadth and force, full of style and artistic surety, which 
shows the monumental tendency of the age, as contrasted to the minute- 
ness of the former style. 

According to M. Kondakoff, the influence of Iconoclasm on the artistic 
development has been much overrated, and he narrows down both the 
period and the extent of the war against images. He is inclined to attri- 
bute to this time (about 800) some manuscripts which show a rude revival 
of the antique, out of hatred to the new or iconographic style. The illu- 
minations in them are naive illustrations of the text, without order or 
relation to one another ; but they are still executed with the ancient tech- 
nique in a debased form. This is the last stage before the establishment 
of the hieratic manner, which is generally understood by the term Byzan- 
tine. This anecdotic, didactic, and ascetic direction is the distinctive trait 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, combined with exceeding rudeness of 
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execution and poverty of ideas. At this time, arises the important series 
of illustrated Psalteries : some of the types were early, others were now 
established, and all were handed down through several centuries. At this 
time, a strong personal element appears in the miniatures, allusions to con- 
temporary events and personages. M. Kondakoff carefully dissects the 
works of this transitional epoch, and shows its relations to the early classic 
period, on the one hand, and to the developed Byzantine, on the other, as 
to ideas, symbolism, and technique. The author sees, at this time, the 
strong influence of the barbarous elements of the Empire caused by the 
preponderance, in the administration and in the army, of the Armenian, 
Slavic, and other non-Greek nationalities. 

The second volume of this admirable book will deal with the reform of 
Byzantine art. There can be given nothing but praise to the work, so far 
as it has gone. It is drawn on such new lines that comparative criticism 
is not possible : but the unprejudiced standpoint of the author and his 
mastery of the subject have enabled him to handle with great constructive 
skill a mass of subject-matter extremely difficult of treatment. 

A. L. Feothingham, Je. 



Amiatjd et Mechineau. Tableau Compare des Eceituees 
Babylonienne et Assyrienne aeohaiques et modebnes, aveo 
classement des Signes d'apres leur forme archdique. Royal 8vo, pp. 
xvi-148. Paris, 1887, Ernest Leroux. 

The reader of old cuneiform and linear texts must face numerous and 
hard problems. Chief among these are the archaic signs. Upon the proper 
identification of these depends the reading and interpretation of every text. 
Not every Assyrian scholar is at home in this field, nor can all hope to be. 
So then, if these old texts are to be made available for the ordinary Assyr- 
ian scholar, he must have the requisite archaic syllabary at hand. Until 
he has this, the inscriptions of De Sarzec and the numerous and important 
seals already at hand, and continually being brought to light, are to him 
a sealed book. 

The much-abused and troublesome question of a so-called Sumero-Accad- 
ian language must remain a " rebus," until we can read a language purely 
ideographic, written in characters almost hieroglyphic. Otherwise we can 
not know whether we are dealing with an Accadized Semitic text, or a 
Semitized Accadian text. We must go back of this mixture into the pre- 
Semitic times and language. Here we find a pure text, written, to be sure, 
in an extremely archaic character. But I venture to say, after all the 
warm and even personally abusive discussions of this question on the ground 
11 



